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Metropolitan growth has become a population phenomenon in America. 


More than half of our people now live in metropolitan areas. An increasing 


proportion of them live outside the central cities—in suburbs and fringe 


sections. Metropolitan government, therefore, is of major concern for many 


millions, with constant effect on the public facilities and services available 


to them. 


But government in the typical metropolitan area is a confusing 


maze: a great many separate governments, without coordination for the 


area as a whole. The Council of State Governments now presents a study designed to 


assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly, effective government: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1956 


The report, prepared by the Council at the 
direction of the Governors’ Conference, por- 
trays the problem of metropolitan govern- 
ment in its past and current setting. It 
describes six major devices with which citi- 
zens and officials have sought to alter pat- 
terns of governments to solve the problem, 
the extent to which each 


and it suggests 


can be useful. It presents no panacea but 


emphasizes three approaches—the metro- 
politan federation, the urban county and 
the metropolitan special district —as offering 
The 


much attention to past state action in at- 


outstanding promise. study devotes 
tempting to reduce metropolitan difficulties, 
and it underlines specific means by which the 
states may work with local governments and 


organizations to produce adequate solutions. 
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Among the States 


Pennsylvania Session.—_The lilst Regular Session of 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly convened on Janu 
ary 4 
longest in the state's history. Some 3,229 bills were in 
troduced, of which 884 were passed and 828 approved 
by the Governor. Total general fund appropriations of 
slightly over $1,526,000,000 for the biennium were 
signed, but $31 million of this sum will lapse because 
a salary increase enabling act was vetoed, Tax measures 
were the principal cause of the session's length. A | 
per cent sales tax, passed in 1953, expired in August, 
1955; after considerable delay a 3 per cent sales and 
use tax was passed and became effective in March, 1956, 
This tax is due to be reduced to 2 per cent in mid-1957 
The legislature approved five joint resolutions to amend 
the state constitution. One, dealing with methods of 
increasing indebtedness of private corporations, and 
another which would authorize the legislature to pro 
vide increases in retirement benefits for public employ 
ees, now go to the electorate for final vote. Three others 

concerning a bonus for Korean veterans, absentee vot 
ing, and taxation of forest reserves and private forests 

must come before a subsequent legislative session for 
further action. A more complete summary of legislation 
by the 1955-56 legislature will appear in a later issue 

Automatic Roll Calls.—Kentucky is now joining the 
roster of states whose legislatures handle roll calls auto 
matically. The 1956 General Assembly directed the 
Legislative Research Commission to take bids and pur 
chase automatic roll call equipment for both Senate and 
House 

Louisiana Amendments.—Six 
ments, all relating to taxes or fiscal provisions, were 
.adopted by Louisiana’s voters at the 1956 state election 


constitutional amend 


One of them requires approval by two-thirds of the 
elected members of each house of the legislature to levy 
new taxes or increase existing levies. Previously a ma 
jority vote suficed. Another amendment dedicates to 
highways a total of $15 million a year from royalties 
and leasing revenues derived from state-owned lands 
and water bottoms. A third creates a long-range highway 
fund to which are dedicated surpluses of present high 
way user taxes plus the $15 million a year resulting 
from the amendment reported above. A fourth measure 
exempts from property taxation the property ol non 
profit corporations devoted to the promotion of trade 
travel and commerce. The other two amendments affect 
finances of the Orleans Levee Board and the City of 
Monroe school district. All amendments received sub 
stantial or very large majorities except the requirement 
of a two-thirds vote of the legislature on new or in 
creased taxes, which carried by a majority of 50.2 per 
cent 

Air Arm for Highway Safety.Fotlowing more than a 
month's trial, Indiana State Police are proceeding with 


1955 and adjourned sine die May 22, 1956—the 


4 program under which air observation reinforces 
ground patrol of the roads for trafic safety, On a test 
stretch of U. S. 52 near Indianapolis, wide white lines 
were painted across the highway at intervals an eighth 
of a mile apart. An observer in a plane uses a stop 
When 
speeding is established word is flashed to troopers in 
patrol cars below. During the test period drivers speed 


watch to time car speeds in these intervals 


ing up to more than 90 miles an hour were caught. 
Virgil W. Smith, Chairman of the State Highway Com 
mission, indicated that the markers would be painted 
on principal highways throughout the state for this 
phase of the enforcement system. Air observation is 
expected to be useful in spotting other violations than 
speeding, such as passing on hills and curves, weaving 
in traffic and following too closely 

Unmarked Patrols in Montana.—Montana’s chief ad 
ministrative agency, the Board of Examiners has ap 
proved the Highway Patrol Board's proposal to use 
unmarked police cars to cut down mounting deaths on 
highways. The Board of Examiners includes the Gov 
ernor, the Attorney General and the Secretary of State 
Six cars are to be refitted and repainted. Highway pa 
trol officials explain that they are following a National 
Safety Council recommendation in using unmarked ve 
hicles, but note that officers will be uniformed at all 
times. Other state actions aimed at decreasing traff« 
death tolls—about 30 per cent more people have been 
killed this year than in a comparable period of 1955 
include Montana's first daytime open-road speed limit 
in peacetime, set at 65 miles an hour, The legislature 
last year passed a uniform trafhe code similar to revised 
codes of several other states 

Belt Highway for St. Louis.—The Missouri State High 
way Commission announced in July that it would begin 
acquisition soon of right-of-way for a new belt highway 
to carry through trafhe around St. Louis, The projected 
expressway is part of a tentative $121 million highway 
program for the fiscal year that began July 1, to be paid 
from state and federal funds, Originally the commis 
sion estimated an $80 million program but increased it 
to the larger tentative figure, It explained, however 
that the proposed total includes more projects than can 
be carried out in one year, so that a backlog of ready 
to-let projects will be available in event some improve 
ments are delayed for lack of right-ol-way or other 
causes, In the program $34.4 million is allocated for the 
Kirkwood District, which includes St. Louis and coun 
ties relatively near to it 

Western Interstate Highway Conference.Seventy tive 
legislators and highway officials of the eleven western 
states met in San Francisco June 8 and 9 for the regu 
lar spring meeting of the Western Interstate Commit 
tee on Highway Policy Problems. State motor vehicle 
officials reported progress on the Interstate Pro Rata 
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and Reciprocity Agreement, developed and sponsored 
by the committee, for the taxation of heavy interstate 
vehicles. Nine states have signed the agreement, and 
several outside the region are reported to be consider- 
ing it. Other problems discussed at the conference were 
expiration of license plates of non-residents’ passenger 
autos, motor vehicle noise control, a Washington state 
study of highway cost allocation, and national highway 
legislation. The committee's next meeting will be in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, late in September 

Oppose Jail for Mentally Ill.-Abolition of the county 
jail as a temporary detention facility for the mentally 
ill was urged in a resolution adopted by the National 
Sheriff's Association at its convention in Akron, Ohio 
on June 20. The resolution pointed out that the na- 
tion's sherifis repeatedly have expressed disapproval of 
the county jail for this purpose but that there has been 
no widespread decrease in the practice during the past 
year. Accordingly it was resolved that the sheriffs re 
state their reasons, as follows, for requesting county and 
general hospitals to accept these patients 

“1, The mentally ill person has usually committed no 

crime. 2. County jails today are overcrowded. 3. Small 
county sherifls’ ofhcers are not specially trained for the 
proper handling and care of a mental patient. 4. Many 
jails do not have proper or adequate detention rooms 
for the mentally ill. 5. Detention in the county jail is 
unfair to the patient as well as to the custodians. 6 
Psychiatrists agree that a patient originally detained 
in a county jail is much more difficult to teat and 
readjust. 7. Many mentally ill have committed suicide 
while detained in county jails, 8. It is the duty of con 
stituted public agencies to provide hospital detention 
facilities for the mentally ill. 

Institute for District Attorneys.—Oregon’s Fourth An 
nual Institute for District Attorneys, conducted by At 
torney General Robert Y. Thornton and the State 
Department of Justice in cooperation with the district 
attorneys of Oregon, was held at Salem from June 28 
to 30. The Institute is held each year for district at 
torneys and members of their staffs and for attorneys in 
state, city and federal service who are engaged in ad 
ministration of criminal justice. Following an address 
of welcome by Governor Elmo Smith, the Institute this 
year had sessions and addresses on problems including 
the Oregon law of confessions; welfare fraud and non 
support cases, examination and cross-examination of 
witnesses, drunken driving prosecutions, common mis 
takes in criminal prosecutions, preparation and trial of 
condemnation cases, and organization and operation of 
the district attorney's office, 

Utah School Tax Burden Shifts. 
in individual income tax revenues and a $1 million in 
crease in corporation franchise tax receipts for 1956-57 
will mean that Utah residents will pay about $3 million 
less in state property taxes for school purposes than 
they did in 1955-56, according to the State Tax Com 
mission. Utah law earmarks income and franchise taxes 
for state school costs; unmet state expenditures are 
This levy raised 


\ Se million imecrease 


made up by a spec ial property tax levy 


a little more than $5 million last year, but only $2 mil 
lion is predicted as needed for the present year. 


Wisconsin Salaries.—Pay increases of $10 a month for 
the state’s civil service workers were authorized by the 
Wisconsin State Emergency Board in June, effective 
July I, as recommended by the State Personnel Board 
and approved by the Budget Director. About half of 
the total increases come from general tax funds, the re- 
mainder from highway, conservation and other segre- 
gated funds e 


State-Federal Dental Cinic.—A unique pilot project to 
determine dental needs and standards in mental! insti 
tutions has been announced by the Nevada State Hos 
pital. The United States Public Health Service, the 
Nevada Health Department and the hospital will fi 
nance the program, which is planned to tun for four 
years. Full-time dental care, X-ray and other laboratory 
services are to be made available to the hospital's 450 
patients, until now served by a private dentist one-half 
day a week. The hospital reports its budget will cover 
about $6,000 yearly for assistants, the state will finance 
a hygienist for about $1,000, and the federal govern- 
ment will contribute about $16,000 annually for other 
penses 


Veterans’ Benefits.—Since World War II. a survey by the 
United States Census Bureau shows, state governments 
have spent more than $3 billion for bonuses, pensions, 
educational benefits and other services to veterans. 
Most of this—$2,475 million through June, 1955—was 
for bonus programs. Twenty-one states enacted such 
programs for World War II veterans. By the end of 
1955 ten of these states—Connecticut, Delaware, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, Vermont and Washington—had 
set up additional bonus provisions for veterans of the 
Korean conflict. In two others—lowa and West Virginia 

Korean bonus proposals are subject to referendum in 
next November's election. 

The three states with the largest total bonus pro- 
grams—Pennsylvania, New York and Illinois—paid out 
$426 million, $339 million and $324 million for them 
respectively. None of those states has a Korean bonus. 
When completed, bonus programs thus far authorized 
for all states will have cost approximately $2.6 billion. 
Most of this has been spent; of the amount estimated 
for expenditure after June, 1955, practically all is for 
Korean veterans. Only five of the ten states with such 
programs had begun paying under them by the end of 
fiscal 1955. 

Peak year in bonus outlay was 1948, when $715 mil 
lion was expended. When all state veterans’ bonus pro 
grams now authorized are completed, some 8,666,000 
veterans or survivors will have benefited—7,886,000 of 
them as a result of World War II. 

In addition to bonuses, states have spent some $685 
million for other veterans’ benefits and services from 
196 through 1955, the Census report shows, Involved 
are welfare services—including pensions and institu 
tional care: housing, service offices, educational bene 

(Continued on page 163) 
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The Responsibility of the States 
and Their Governors 


Opening Address at the Governors’ Conference, 1956 
By Artuur B. LANGLIE 


Governor of Washington and Chairman of the Governors’ Conference at the 
Forty-eighth Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 25. 


nN BEHALF of the Governors of the states and 

territories assembled in this Forty-eighth 

session of the Governors’ Conference, I ex- 
press appreciation to Governor Meyner and to his 
committee for the delightful hospitality which has 
been extended to us. It is apparent from the mag 
nificent job they have done in preparing for our 
coming and the many courtesies being extended to 
us that this truly will be a memorable conlerence 
We thank you, Governor Meyner, and the people of 
the great State of New Jersey 

I wish to take this opportunity also to express ap 
preciation to our Executive Director and his staff 
Frank Bane and his assistants through the years 
have rendered services which have made every state 
a better state. We have appreciated their mature 
evaluations and valuable research and their many 
other contributions toward the advancement of 
good government in all states. We want them to 
know that we do not take their outstanding work 
for granted, and therefore | express appreciation to 
them on behalf of all of us 

We look forward to the sessions immediately be 
lore us because we know how helpful our past con 
ferences have been in providing opportunities for 
sharing common problems of administration in our 
several states and territories—evaluating services, 
comparing costs, considering together how to meet 
the spiraling need for public services 

This session will deal with subjects that are ex 
tremely important to the American people. We 
know that in this conterence, as in others, there will 
be a diversity of views. This diversity most often 
will manifest itself in the origins of the problems 
and the methods of solution rather than in the 
objectives to be achieved in solving them. 

I have been pleasantly amazed over the years at 
the vast areas of agreement and unity and the lim 
ited areas of disagreement manifest among the Gov 
ernors. Today the several states and territories we 
represent are enjoying many benefits trom our past 
meetings. Actions by this Conterence have brought 
advances in highway building, resource develop 
ment, mental health, safety, government organiza 
tion and many other programs. Our positions have 


been strengthened as individual administrators by 
the assurance that throughout the nation other 
states were moving ahead similarly in programs to 
meet the needs of our people. 

We all have been subjected to the pulls and 
stresses of the demands for services on one hand and 
a reluctance to pay for them on the other. We have 
seen state and local tax sources pre-empted by the 
federal government and we have seen ample and 
alarming evidence in past years of centralization of 
authority. Yet despite these things I believe that the 
record of the states in the last half century is one 
which is outstanding in terms of services which have 
been rendered. 


Waar has been the response of state government 
to the challenge of the goth century? 

Let me give you a few data on the changes that 
occurred between 1go2—the year of the census of 
governments closest to 1goo—and 1954. 

The population of the United States doubled. 
Prices tripled. 

If state governments had maintained their services 
at the same level they would now be spending a 
little over six times as much as they did in 1goz. 
Actually state governments spent in 1954 for the 
support of their many and diverse services ninety 
nine times as much as they did in 1goz. They were 
helped in 1954 through federal grants-in-aid to the 
extent of 14 per cent; in other words, $6.00 out of 
every $7.00 the states spent came from their own 
sources. Not counting federal funds, state expendi 
tures multiplied eighty-six times between 1go2 and 
1954—-cighty-six times, while the population doubled 
and prices tripled. 

During that period the national income multi 
plied twenty times. But state services—measured by 
expenditures—grew four times faster than the na 
tional income. In 1go00 there was one state govern 
mental employee (not including school employees) 
for every 950 persons in the population; by 1955 
there was one for every 195 persons. 

In no comparable time in history has any tree 
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government expanded at such a rate nor adjusted its 
activities as rapidly to changing economic and social 
conditions, State governments admirably responded 
to human needs and readily accepted the many 
novel duties of this period. 

State activities did not grow at an even pace. 
They rose much faster in the first thirty years of the 
zoth century than they did subsequently. Between 
1goz and 1932 state expenditures—not including 
those from federal funds—multiplied nine times in 
dollars of constant value; since 1932 they multiplied 
three times. Between 1902 and 1932 state expendi- 
tures grew four times as fast as the national in- 
come; between 1932 and 1954 state expenditures 
barely matched the growth rate of the national 
income. : 

Depression and war had something to do with 
that. For fifteen years now, war and the recurring 
threat of war have forced the nation to give preced- 
ence to the demands of defense, to devote a greater 
share of its produc ts to military purposes, and to 
accord a lower priority to the domestic consumption 
of goods and services, both public and private. 

Federal taxation has been a major influence in 
shaping state fiscal policies. Between 1g02 and 1932 
the feceral government claimed between 3 per cent 
and 5 per cent of the national income (except dur 
ing World War 1). During the middle thirties the 
federal tax take started rising; it reached 10 per cent 
of the national income by 1941 and has been run- 
ning between 20 per cent and 25, per cent ever since 
1944. This heavy load pushed the total tax burden 
to the limit which the American people were will. 
ing to bear in peacetime and which the economy is 
able to sustain in the long run without losing its 
capacity for expansion. It made it economically and 
politically impossible for state and local govern 
ments to take a larger share of the national income 
The states’ share of the national income dropped 
during the war, and has only in recent years re 
gained its pre-war position; the local government 
share is far below its earlier levels. In 1992 state and 
local taxes claimed 12.4 per cent of the national 
income; in 1954 they took only 7.4 per cent. 

By this brief summary of tax history, we see 
clearly the pressures which have been imposed on 
the states. Proportionately we have less to spend; 
yet demands for schools, highways, programs tor the 
dependent people of our states, the need for ex 
panded programs in research, lor penal and mental 
institutions are higher than ever. 


Waa Must be our position as Governors in deal 
ing with this pressure? 

We all will concur in theory that nothing is 
gained by sending the bill tor these services on up © 


the line, by claiming that we have found the secret 
for which the alchemists sought in. vain, that we can 
get something for nothing—not by making gold, but 
by the device of so-called federal grants-in-aid, Yet 
there has been the tendency to evade state and local 
responsibility in just this way. We have seen in an 
appalling number of cases a community problem, 
uncomplicated to begin with, transported from the 
city hall, to the county court house, thence to the 
state legislature, finally to arrive in its most compli 
cated and expensive form at the nation’s capital. 

No action or inaction on the part of state govern- 
ment or anybody else has done as much to weaken 
the position of the states and to endanger the con 
tinued existence of our federal system as the local 
resistance to paying the necessary taxes and to at 
tempt to get, by some devious method, something 
for nothing. Many other measures and reforms are 
important. But unless we can correct this basic ill 
ness of evading financial responsibility, we shall 
accomplish very little in bolstering the strength of 
state and local government by the people and of 
the people. 


I, is plainly ridiculous to claim that we cannot 
afford to support an adequate level of public serv 
ices and seek some subterfuge by which to hide the 
cost. How for example can anybody say that we 
cannot afford to adequately finance our schools 
when we spend more each year for liquor and 
tobacco than for education? 

I dare say that there is not a legislature or a 
Governor in this nation who will not have to face 
the question in the months immediatety ahead 
where is the money coming from? Where are the 
dollars to build schools, to build hospitals, to carry 
on highway safety, to combat juvenile delinquency, 
to meet the problems of the aging? There is no 
question that these demands must be met, and that 
these services must be paid for. If we expect to keep 
these legitimate functions of state and local govern 
ments at the local level, il we expect state govern 
ment to continue to have meaning, THEN We Intst 
truthfully face the fact that the money must be 
raised at the state and local level. 

We rieed not lear the threat of federal encroach 
ment into these fields if we are willing as state ad 
ministrators to tell the story to our people that they 
must pay for what they need, If we fail, then the 
decline of the importance and effectiveness of state 
government is inevitable, 

No single man in a state is in a better position to 
sell the story of financial responsibility than the 
Chief Executive of the state. It is not a popular 
story to sell. It does not assure votes. You win no 

(Continued on page 162) 


The Governors at Atlantic City 


ne Forty eighth Annual Meeting of the Gov 
ernors’ Conference was held at the Dennis 
Hotel and the Shelburne Hotel, Adiantic City, 
New Jersey, from June 24 through June 27, 1956, 
with the Governors of forty-six states and one terri 
tory in attendance 
The Conference opened with a luncheon meeting 
of the Executive Committee on Sunday, June 24. 
Later in the day Governor Robert B. Meyner wel 
comed the Governors and their parties to New Jer 
sey at a reception and buffet in the Penthouse of 
the Shelburne Hotel 
Opening Business Session. The first business ses- 
sion was held Monday morning, June 25, the 
Shelburne, with Governor Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington, Chairman of the Governors’ Confer- 
presiding. The Reverend W. Neal Raver, 
Chaplain of the New Jersey Senate, pronounced the 
invocation, Mayor Joseph Altman welcomed the 
Governors to Atlantic City and promised a thor 
oughly enjoyable visit in the famous resort, Gov 
ernor Meyner then delivered an address of welcome 
in which he gave to all the Governors a “warm and 
enthusiastic greeting” from the people of New Jer 
sey. He noted that in this “leap year” meeting of the 
inter-mixture of 
work and, outside its sessions, some interest in poli 
tics. He emphasized that the agenda of the Confer- 
ence presented most pressing problems ol state gov- 
ernment, requiring strong and informed leadership 


enec, 


Conterence there would be an 


by the Governors 

In the Governor Langlie 
dealt with the very large expansion of state services 
and state expenditures during the period from 1goz 
i954. He noted the influence that federal taxa 
tion has had in shaping state fiscal policies. The 
Governor emphasized that the public demand for 
public services will not abate in the years to come, 
and that financial responsibility for such services 
cannot be evaded, Governor Langlie said: 

If we expect to keep legitimate functions of state 

and local governments at the local level, if we expect 

state government to continue to have meaning, then 


Chairman's address, 


to 


we must truthfully face the tact that the money must 
the state and local level. We need not 


ol 
are willing as state administrators to tell 


rained at 
the 


helds if we 


ln 


lear threat federal encroachment into these 
the story to our people that they must pay for what 
they need. If we fail, then the decline of the impor 
tance and effectiveness of state government is in 

evitable.” 

(See page 144 lor text of the address.) 

Llementary and Secondary Education. Governor 
Christian A, Herter of Massachusetts presided over 
a round table that followed on problems of elemen 


tary and secondary education in the states. Many of 
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the discussion leaders described programs which 
their states were developing to meet increased needs 
in this area, both with respect to school construction 
and as regards teacher availability. A number com- 
mented on the question of federal aid for educa- 
tion. Opponents of it held that control of the cur- 
ricula would eventually follow control of the purse. 
Those inclined to favor federal aid viewed the 
school problem as a national problem, to which the 
resources of the nation should be devoted. (See page 
148 for summary of the round table.) 

Higher Education. The second round table, on 
Monday afternoon, was devoted to the subject of 
higher education, with Governor Meyner presiding. 
Because of peak birth years since World War II, it 
was recognized, higher education soon will face the 
growing pains that already have affected elementary 
and secondary schools with explosive force. One of 
the Governors declared that “the zoth Century will 
belong to that nation which is most successful in 
increasing its national pool of trained and educated 
minds.” Some of the discussion leaders suggested in- 
come tax credits for parents of college students as a 
means of easing the financial strain on them. Others 
recommended expansion of the federal government's 
loan program to include construction of dormito- 
ries, Many noted that one of the high expense items 
of a college education is living away from home. It 
was suggested that “community” colleges with two 
year courses might be of considerable importance in 
making higher education available to students at 
minimum over-all cost. (See page 149 for summary 
of round table.) 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was held 
on Monday evening in the Grande Ballroom of the 
Shelburne, with Governor Langlie presiding. Rever 
end Raver again delivered the invocation. Governor 
Meyner introduced the Governors and their wives 
to the assemblage, and there were many state songs. 
The speaker of the evening was General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Commanding General of the Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe, who de- 
scribed the present status of the free world in 
Europe. He told the group that the NATO allies 
plan to build a land-air shield capable of detending 
allied territory against an all-out attack. The shield 
is not adequate today, he declared, but he expected 
that it would be in about three or four years, Gen- 
eral Gruenther, who spoke without manuscript, con- 
cluded his exposition by saying: 

“If we can continue to develop the atmosphere of 

unity, if we can continue to make our European 

Allies realize that their interests and ours are the 

same, if we can continue to make it clear that we are 

dedicated to the cause of peace, and that we are 
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bound together by our common concepts of free 

dom, I am certain that we shall be able to prevent a 

third World War from taking place, and that we 

shall more than hold our own in the cold war which 
is now in progress.” 

Highways and Highway Safety. Governor Walter 
J. Kohler of Wisconsin presided over the next round 
table, held Tuesday morning, on highways and 
highway safety. By coincidence, Congressional ac 
tion on the record breaking federal-aid highway 
construction bill was just being completed as the 
Governors discussed the subject. Strong impetus for 
that legislation was given at the Governors’ Confer 
ence two years ago and last year. In the round table 
the Governors devoted close attention to ways and 
means of cutting the deadly highway toll. Partici 
pating as a guest expert in the discussion was 
Franklin M. Kreml, Director of the Northwestern 
University Transportation Center. There was unan- 
imous agreement among the Governors on the need 
for (1) uniform vehicle laws among the states, (2) 
uniform enforcement of such laws, (3) nationwide 
reciprocity in upholding convictions and penalties 
and (4) development of safety-education programs. 
Several Governors underlined the necessity of wip 
ing out the “fixing” of trafhe tickets. Subsequently 
the Conference adopted a resolution on highway 
safety. (See page 156 for summary of the round 
table and page 161 for text of the resolution.) 

Civilian Use of Atomic Energy. Governor Aver 
ell Harriman of New York presided over the final 
round table, Wednesday morning, on civilian and 
industrial uses of atomic energy. It was empha- 
sized that, with the prospect of turning the power 
of the atom to peaceful uses, the United States and 
the several states urgently need to seize the opportu 
nities that lie before us, Guest experts who partici 
pated in this round table were Harold L. Price, 
Director of the Division of Civilian Application, 
\tomic Energy Commission; Walter H. Zinn, Direc 
tor of the Argonne National Laboratory; and Rob 
ert McKinney, Chairman of the Citizens’ Commit 
tee on Atomic Energy. The discussion dealt with 
numerous aspects, including atomic energy for heat 
and power and for agricultural research and produc 
tion; industrial uses of radioisotopes; medical appli 
cations for both therapeutic and diagnostic pur 
poses; and water conservation and food preserva 
tion. Regional approaches to atomic research were 
described, and the work of the Southern Regional 
Education Board was cited, (See page 158 for sum- 
mary of round table.) 

Executive Business Session. The regular executive 
business session followed at noon on Wednesday and 
concluded the formal program, Governor Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented its report, which placed be- 
fore the Conference the names of nine members to 


serve as the Executive Committee until the Annual 
Meeting of 1957. The report was adopted, and sub 
sequently, the new Executive Committee chose Gov 
ernor Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia as Chairman. 

Acting for Governor William G. Stratton of Ili 
nois, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Gov 
ernor Leo A. Hoegh of lowa submitted a series of 
resolutions for consideration by the Conference. Of 
the substantive resolutions adopted, one dealt with 
federal-state cooperation in the field of narcotics 
control; a second called for a committee of Gov. 
ernors to make recommendations for adoption of a 
uniform approach to highway safety, including 
nationwide reciprocity in enforcement; a third 
asked Congress to frame federal laws so “that they 
will not be construed to preempt any field against 
state action unless this intent is stated, and that ex. 
ercise of national power on any subject should not 
bar state action on the same subject unless there is 
positive inconsistency.” In another resolution the 
Governors thanked the special guests who partici- 
pated in the Conference. These included General 
Gruenther; Former Governor Howard Pyle, Deputy 
Assistant to the President; Former Governor Val 
Peterson and Hubert R. Gallagher of the Federal 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1956-1957 


The following Executive Committee for 1996-57 
was elected at the Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on June #7, 1956: 


Thomas B. Stanley, Governor of Virginia, Chairman 
Lane Dwinell, Governor of New Hampshire 

Joe Foss, Governor of South Dakota 

Orville Freeman, Governor of Minnesota 

I heodore McKeldin, Governor of Maryland 

Ernest McFarland, Governor of Arizona 

Abraham Ribicoff, Governor of Connecticut 

Charles H. Russell, Governor of Nevada 


Robert FE. Smylie, Governor of Idaho 


Civil Defense Administration; Mr. Kreml, expert on 
highway safety; and Messrs. McKinney, Price and 
Zinn, experts on atomic energy. In a final resolution, 
adopted by a rising vote, the Governors paid tribute 
to Governor Meyner and the people of Atlantic 
City and the State of New Jersey tor having been 
such excellent hosts to a most successful Conlerence, 
(See page 161 for text of resolutions.) 
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In the final business of the session, the Confer 
ence heard and adopted a progress report of its 
Special Committee on Civil Defense recommending 
certain changes in the Federal Civil Defense Act 

Other Actinties 
ness sessions and the State Dinner, the Governors 


In addition to the formal busi 


and their parties enjoyed a rich array of functions 
One of the highlights for the ladies was a special 
luncheon and fashion show Monday noon in the 
Main Ballroom of the Dennis Hotel, with Miss 
America and the Court of Honor in attendance, On 


Tuesday there was a luncheon and Family Day at 
the Seaview Country Club, Absecon, and that eve 
ning an informal dinner and entertainment were 
presented in the ballroom of the Dennis. On Wed 
nesday afternoon, following the final business ses 
sion, Governors and their parties enjoyed “A Day 
at the Races” at Monmouth Park, Oceanport, and 
later an open house and aerial demonstration at the 
l!. S. Naval Air Station at Atlantic City. There was 
also a full program of young people's activities at 
all times, 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


He OPENING round table of the Conference, on 

Monday morning, was devoted to a discussion 

of elementary and secondary education. Gov 
ernor Christian A. Herter of Massachusetts pre- 
sided, In his opening remarks, Governor Herter em 
phasized the importance of our educational system 
and noted the great interest of the public in the 
schools. He suggested several aspects of the subject 
which might be discussed at the session. Among 
these, he pointed to the school building shortage, 
teacher supply and demand, the problem of school 
finance, and questions concerning the content and 
quality of our educational programs. 

At the beginning of the discussion, several Gov 
ernors underlined the importance of education in 
maintaining out institutions. They 
pointed out that through the educational process 
the youth of each generation obtain the knowledge 
and skills required to maintain our democracy 
Phey emphasized the need to provide adequate edu 
cational opportunities for all children. Some, refer 
ring to the present world situation, suggested that 


democratic 


education is of greater importance today than ever 
before and may well determine our survival as a 
nation, 

the current wide 


spread public concern about education. They agreed 


The Governors took note of 
that this interest was healthy and should be encour 
aged, for the problems confronting the schools te 
quire careful study and thought on the part of citi 
Mention was made ol the studies of the White 
House and state conterences on education as well as 


other state commissions studying education, All of 
these groups, it was felt, help to develop a basis tor 
state action in meeting the problems of the schools 
In discussion of school building needs, it was 
pointed out that the present shortage is in part a 
result of the relative lack of school construction in 
the 1ggo's and 1g4o's. First the depression and then 
the war delayed the replacement of old buildings. 
Now rising communities and 
states need to construct additional buildings and : 


with enrollments, 


also to replace outmoded structures. The extent of 
the need is indicated by the report of the White 
House Conference on Education, which estimates 
that there is a shortage of approximately 200,000 
classrooms. 

Several Governors reported on efforts by their 
states to meet this shortage. Capital outlays for 
school purposes are about $254 billion annually. 
It was indicated that most of these funds are de 
rived from state and school district bond issues, 
although some states also make special grants for 
building purposes. Some Governors said that in the 
past few years their states have appropriated large 
sums for this purpose. It was suggested that a shift 
from bond financing to pay-as-you-go methods would 
reduce total construction costs through savings in 
interest charges. The possibilities of effecting econo 
mies in school building design also were reviewed. 


te Governors gave Close attention to programs to 
increase the supply of teachers. They noted that 
there already is a shortage of qualified teachers in 
the elementary schools as well as in some high 
school subject fields. Further increases in enroll 
ments, it was stated, will make it necessary to obtain 
additional teachers if pupil-teacher ratios are to be 
held at present levels. 

Several ways were suggested by which states 
might increase the supply of teachers. Many people 
leave the teaching profession each year, and it was 
pointed out that some of them might be retained 
through improvements in salary levels and working 
conditions and better placement services. Some Gov 
ernors also reported on programs in their states 
which make it possible for graduates of liberal arts 
colleges to take special courses to qualify as teach- 
ers. In this connection, it was noted that flexible 
standards for teacher certification permit more per 
sons to qualify as teachers. Finally, there was con 
siderable discussion of programs designed to attract 
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more students to teacher-training institutions. Sev 
eral Governors reported that their states provide 
loans or scholarships for such students. Some par 
ticipants in the round table questioned whether 
these policies are successful in the long run and 
mentioned experiences with similar systems in other 
professions. At least one state, it was said, has elimi 
nated tuition charges at its teachers’ colleges, and 
other states have kept these charges very low. 

The discussion of school finance reflected the 
great efforts that are being made by the states to 
provide adequate support for their schools. All 
states during the past few years have greatly in 
creased their appropriations for education. In a 
number of them, state funds for schools have in- 
creased more than 100 per cent during the past 
decade. Several Governors noted that school appro 
priations in their states constitute the largest single 
item in their state budgets. The Governors pointed 
to these facts as evidence that the states recognize 
their obligations in this area and are prepared to 
meet them. They agreed that rising enroliments and 
other factors will require additional funds for edu 
cation in the next few years and indicated their de 
termination to meet these increasing needs. 


Seen Governors mentioned special problems which 
add to the educational burden in their states. The 
southern states generally tend to have a greater 
number of children in proportion to population 
than do states in other parts of the nation. At the 
same time, the average per capita income in the 
southern states is below the national average. Gov- 
ernors of these states pointed out that because of 
these facts their citizens must devote a greater part 
of their fiscal resources to education than is neces 
sary in other states in order to provide a comparable 
educational program. 

Another special problem was referred to by Gov 
ernors of sparsely populated states. They spoke of 
the high costs of transporting pupils relatively long 
distances. Their states were helping local districts 
to bear these costs in order to encourage consolida 
tion of districts and elimination of one-room schools. 


Finally, some Governors commented on difhicul 
ties that are being experienced by school districts in 
metropolitan areas. Many suburban districts, they 
said, are confronted with very large increases in 
enrollment, These same districts usually are resi- 
dential in nature, with little or no commercial or 
industrial property. As a result they often have an 
inadequate tax base for support of their schools, 
The Governors indicated that state aid, based on 
equalization formulas, enables such districts to meet 
operating costs, but that many of them cannot 
finance the construction of necessary school build- 
ings. 

Throughout the session, there were references to 
proposals for federal aid to education. Most of the 
Governors who commented on this aspect of the 
subject stated that they were opposed to federal 
funds for schools. They expressed opposition to fed. 
eral control of education and indicated their belief 
that grants inevitably would be accompanied by 
controls. They pointed out that proposed federal 
grants were very small in comparison with state and 
local expenditures for schools and suggested that 
any needs which might be met by the grants could 
be financed easily from existing sources of school 
support. A few Governors, however, spoke in favor 
of federal aid to education, They emphasized the 
national interest in education and the need to 
equalize educational opportunities, They suggested 
that federal grants could help to meet special needs, 
such as the shortage of school buildings in rapidly 
growing suburban areas. They felt that federal aid 
could be provided without controls over buildings 
or programs and agreed with their fellow Governors 
that the control of education should remain at the 
state and local levels, 

The discussion of elementary and secondary edu 
cation demonstrated the Governors’ great concern 
and interest in this subject. Their strong statements 
about the importance of education underlined their 
recognition that adequate support of schools is a 
major obligation of state government. Realizing 
that even larger expenditures will be necessary in 
the years ahead, Governors made it clear that they 
will seek the funds necessary to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all children, 


Higher Education 


HE seconD round table, on Monday afternoon, 
continued the discussion of education but 
focused primarily on higher education. Gov 
ernor Meyner, presiding, stated that education is 
probably the most effective means by which our 
democracy furnishes equality of opportunity. But 
statistics, he noted, indicate that slightly less than 


half of those in the upper quarter of their high 
school classes go to college. The Governor therefore 
raised as a central point for discussion the question: 
how do we make sure that those who do not have 
economic means or are not fortunate enough to live 
in a geographical area served by higher educational 
institutions get the opportunity of college training? 
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Governor Meyner observed that development of 
community colleges could permit students to re 
ceive higher education in their own communities at 
Also he pointed to the possibility of 
learning 
more intensively during the day as well as on weck 
ends and evenings. He asked whether television 
might not be used more effectively at the college or 
university level, without seriously interfering with 
proper relationships of teachers to students. A fur 
ther method for using existing facilities effectively, 
he noted, was the adoption by many states of inter- 


less expense 
utilizing present institutions of higher 


state compacts to develop particular educational 
specialties and provide for interchange of students. 
Finally, the Governor called attention to the pre 
dicted vast influx of college students in the decade 
igho-1g70 because of the increasing birth rate of 
the forties and because more people choose to go to 
college. He stated that, since it is becoming appar 
ent that public colleges and universities will have 
to provide most of the accommodations supplied, 
financing the necessary capital construction and in 
creased operating Costs is 4 crucial question, 


- DISCUSSING finance, the Governors presented a 
variety of viewpoints resulting from experiences in 
their states. One suggested that more corporations 
should invest heavily in higher education. He felt 
that the corporations’ record so far was good but 
could be expanded, particularly since they are anx 
ious to attract the most able persons into business. 
\nother Governor noted that professions, business 
and industry have to a great extent abandoned their 
apprentice training programs and have supplanted 
this method by choosing college graduates for lead 
ership positions. 

Other Governors suggested the possibility of in 
creasing tuition as a means of helping pay the 
increasing costs of education, Recently, student fees 
had averaged about 27 per cent of the general oper 
ating income of state universities. Some felt that 
states with high average incomes per person might 
charge lairly high tuition fees without making them 
a bar to educational opportunity. Several Gover 
nor, however, were opposed to increasing tuition 
on the grounds that such action would discourage 
many potential students from entering college. They 
felt that tuition fees should be kept down and that 
community colleges should be expanded so that 
costs of room and board would not be a major de 
terrent to higher education 

One suggestion related to the fact that the federal 
government and the people have invested billions in 
developing atomic resources, Since private industry 
is moving into the atomic power held, one of the 
Governors held it would be reasonable to secure 


royalties on atomic power from private develop 
ment. The royalties then could be turned over as 
important new sources of finance for higher educa- 
tion, as was done in one state with royalty revenue 
from off-shore oil. 

As in regard to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, varying viewpoints were presented on federal 
aid, It was held, on the one hand, that federal aid 
would mean federal control of the universities, and 
that if there was one area in American society that 
should be free, it was the academic environment. 
Other Governors indicated that they were not en- 
tirely against federal aid. Some felt there were cases 
in which it was justified, as when a national prob 
lem is related to defense requirements and our 
whole American way of life. These Governors sug 
gested the possibility of federal grants in science 
and engineering as being important to the nation. 

It was pointed out that publicly supported higher 
education, like few other functions, is almost exclu- 
sively a state responsibility. Federal funds are rela 
tively negligible. Municipal governments maintain 
only a limited number of institutions, and states are 
increasingly being requested to help support them. 


‘Tae Governors were agreed that unless the United 
States stepped up its production of professionally 
trained personnel it would lag behind the Soviet 
Union in this respect. In five years, it was stated, 
the Soviets will be turning out 85,000 engineers a 
year, as compared with $8,000 in the United States. 
Emphasizing this need for scientists and engineers, 
Governors stated that means had to be found in the 
nation’s interest to help finance qualified and de 
serving young people in their college training. Some 
states, it was noted, already are providing scholar- 
ships of $1,000 a year. It was felt that such scholar 
ships should be based primarily on ability and per 
formance, that they should not be merely a recruit 
ment device, and that they merited support by 
industry, private enterprise and government. 

One Governor took exception to the degree of 
emphasis placed in the discussion on the fact that 
the United States is failing to produce enough sci- 
entists and engineers. Although it might be true 
that the Soviet Union is “turning out" more of these 
professionals than the United States, the Commu 
nists could win their greatest cold war victory, he 
said, not by developing more scientists and engi- 
neers than we are in a given time, but by frighten. 
ing us into converting our colleges and universities 
into factories where we would transform our human 
raw material into the finished products prescribed 
by government or demanded by industry. He agreed 
that engineers and scientists are essential, but added 
that in our zeal for them we should never minimize 
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the importance of liberal arts colleges. In the Gov 
ernor'’s view, the philosopher, the teacher, the au 
thor, the poet, the lawyer, the journalist—none is 
expendable in a civilized society. 

In the discussion of scholarships, several Gover 
nors indicated concern over the use of scholarships 
as a lure for more young people to attend college 
Difficulties arose with regard to decisions as to 
which professions required special enticements. If 
the decision was any one profession, all the others 
would be putting pressure on to get equal or better 
scholarships. Certain Governors warned that schol 
arships should be general, and should be handled 
so that only the most deserving received them, and 
without damaging the colleges involved. 

The latter point arose from a statement that 
scholarships aid students, not institutions. A rapid 
increase in scholarship students, unless accompa 
nied by financial assistance to the institutions, 
would put a greater financial burden on the already 
tight budgets of colleges and universities, as tuition 
and fees coristitute only a small part of the cost 
of a student's education, whether the college is pub 
lic or private. It was suggested that it might be more 
feasible for state governments to support their insti 
tutions of higher learning to such a degree that fees 
could be kept reasonable, thus eliminating the 
necessity for an elaborate system of state financed 
scholarships. 


™ Ussion also turned to the kinds of organiza 
tion adopted in the states for over-all administra 
tion of higher educational institutions. It was noted 
that the present and future structure of statesup 
ported higher education requires close cooperation 
among the individual educational units, Collabora 
tion, it was felt, is necessary to ensure that expen 
sive programs of instruction and research are not 
duplicated, that unhealthy salary and other rivalries 
do not arise, and that geographic coverage is ade 
quate, Many Governors agreed that the junior col 
lege movement is on the point of great expansion 
A number indicated that their states make grants 
to junior colleges for the education of numerous 
students who might otherwise seek admission to 
state colleges and universities 

The discussion indicated that coordination may 
‘be achieved in various ways—by voluntary coopera 
tion, by placing all institutions under one board or 
an executive ofhcer, or by placing all institutions 
under a single agency for budgetary purposes. 

As one example, it was pointed out that the 
General Assembly in Virginia in 1956 provided tor 
coordination of the state-supported system under 
a State Council of Higher Education composed of 
nine members, the Superintendent of Public In 


struction and eight appointed by the Governor, The 
council is charged with delineating the responsibil 
ity of individual institutions in specified fields of 
undergraduate, graduate and professional educa 
tion. With the Governor's approval it can limit an 
institution to what the council determines is its 
proper field of operation. A very important duty of 
the council is to review the budget requests of state 
colleges and universities and make its own estimates 
of their needs for the benefit of the Governor when 
preparing his executive budget. It also will study 
and report biennially on the need and best location 
for branch institutions or extensions. No institution 
may establish a new branch, division or extension 
without first referring the matter to the council, and 
without specific approval of the General Assembly 
Phe council will thus be responsible for ten state 
supported institutions of higher learning with total 
appropriations of $41,675,000 from the general fund 
In addition, the Virginia legislature had appropri 
ated $20.5 million for capital outlay at these insti 
tutions during the coming two years 

Several southern and western Governors described 
the work of their regional compacts on higher edu 
cation, by which sixteen states in the South and 
eleven in the West have arranged for interchange of 
facilities in certain fields. The Governors under 
lined this as a constructive step toward meeting 
some of the needs in graduate work without each 
state having to shoulder the capital expense, It was 
pointed out, however, that the program also has its 
limitations because in each of the regions there are 
only so many institutions with specialized graduate 
courses. It was noted that the New England states 
also had now organized an interstate compact on 
higher education, which was well under way 

In concluding the session, the Governors turned 
to the general question of how to improve college 
education, One asserted that in the final analysis 
cncoouragement for capable young people to achieve 
success must come, first of all, from the home; sec 
ond, from good teachers; and third, from the en 
vironment. Several Governors lavored more empha 
sis on guidance and counselling in junior and senior 
high schools, Stress was placed on the importance ol 
identifying at an early stage students of outstanding 
ability, and giving them proper guidance, Outstand 
ing classroom teachers are needed, it was stated, 
teachers who can motivate students to aspire and 
achieve their greatest potentials 

Other suggestions included putting the very best 
teachers on full circuit TV for hundreds of students 
and using life-size screens; overhauling curricula at 
colleges and universities; giving standard examina 
tions where feasible and grading them electron 
ically; expecting more learning effort from students; 
guarding against new but unnecessary services; 
using more audio-visual aids; interesting more stu 
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dents to teach in college, using more part-time pro 
fessors and eliminating the Ph.D. as a necessary re 
teaching; refusing to load 
teachers with duties that do not relate to their 


quirement for college 


teaching and research; utilizing professors for twelve 
months’ teaching instead of nine; and raising faculty 
salaries to be competitive with other areas of em 
ployment 

Finally, several Governors observed that a great 


Highways and 


ne THmep round table, on Tuesday morning, 
was concerned with highway construction and 


with one of the tragedies of our time—the 


senseless destruction of lives and property on the 
nation’s roads 

Governor Walter J]. Kohler of Wisconsin, presid 
ing, opened the session with the statement that the 
House and Senate had agreed on the federal-aid 
highway bill which the Governors’ Conference had 
played an important role in stimulating and achiev 
ing. It was at the 1954 meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference, Governor Kohler recalled, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower set forth his objectives in the high 
way field and asked for the Governors’ cooperation 
in developing a highway program adequate to the 
nation’s needs. The Governors’ Conference, as a 
result, had appointed a special highway committee 
which studied the problem intensively and prepared 
a report for the President. This report, along with 
that of the Clay Committee, had become the basis 
for the President's proposal for an accelerated high 
way program. The present bill as approved by Con 
gress, Governor Kohler noted, had a number of fea 
tures that varied from the report of the Governors’ 
Highway Committee, but in general it carried for 
ward the objectives and purposes of the program. 

It was pointed out that the act authorizes federal 
aid funds totaling $24.8 billion, to be matched by 
$2.8 billion by the states, for rebuilding the stra 
tegic national system of interstate and defense high- 
ways, which is extended to 41,000 miles. The meas 
ure contemplates completion of construction within 
thirteen years to standards capable of handling safe 
ly and efhciently the great volume of trafhe expected 
lor 1975. It apportions the funds to the states for the 
lirst three years, beginning with fiscal 1957, on the 
basis of the regular federal-aid formula—population 
land area-post road mileage. Subsequent state shares 
are to be allocated on the basis of remaining intet 
state needs as determined by periodic joint surveys 
by the United States Bureau of Public Roads and 
the state highway departments. The act also in 
cludes provision for a special study of trafhe safety, 
with $200,000 made available to the Bureau of Pub 


many facts remain to be established about higher 
They suggested that the Governors’ Con 
ference make a start in this direction by continuing 


education 


to study our educational system and the degree to 
which it is filling or failing to fill the needs of our 
complex civilization. Such a survey, it was stated, 
has achieved great practical results in the field of 
mental health, and similar results might well be 
obtained for higher education. 


Highway Safety 


lic Roads for this purpose; weight and size limita 
tions on trucks; authority to the Secretary of Com 
merce to acquire necessary rights-of-way, including 
control of access; and expansion of funds for regular 
federal aid on the primary, secondary and urban 
systems. To finance the federal share the act in 
creases the federal gasoline tax from two to three 
cents and raises certain levies on tires, trucks, buses 
and trailers. 


ae consideration of the federal act, the 
Governors devoted ext nsive discussion to highway 
safety. Governor Kohler introduced as guest speaker 
Franklin M. Kreml, Director of the Transportation 
Center of University. Mr. Kreml 
pointed out that the death rate from automobile 
accidents this year was up 1o per cent over a like 


Northwestern 


period in 1955 and that further increase was to be 
expected from more intensive use of motor vehicles 
There were now 60 million vehicles on the high 
ways, with 8 million a conservative estimate for 
1976. The speaker felt that the basic elements for 
attacking this national scandal were relatively sim 
ple. The first requisite was a courageous, well-coor 
dinated, ofhcial program, with strong leadership 
from the top. Other essentials included a well in 
formed, well organized public; 
highway engineering and research, non-political 


more and better 


driver licensing and law entorcement; development 
of a generation of trained drivers; and adoption by 
all the states of the uniform motor vehicle code. Mr. 
Kreml declared that these elements were well known 
and that the chief need was a determination by oth 
cial and citizen leaders to assume the responsibility 
for them. The Governors, he felt, were in the posi 
tion to supply the ofhcial leadership that could de 
velop and carry through the necessary educational, 
engineering, enforcement and research efforts. 

The discussion that followed ranged over wide 
aspects of the problem but centered primarily on 
effective enforcement as an immediate first step. Ex 
change ol experiences among the states in various 
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means of enforcement indicated that fatalities can 
be reduced through determined vigilance. 


CG. MEASURE in certain states had been the sus- 
pension of driver licenses of convicted speeders. 
This was regarded as a somewhat drastic step but, 
as a Governor noted, drivers who apparently will 
not slow down to save their own lives or those of 
their families will do so to save their licenses. In 
Connecticut it was decided early in 1956 to suspend 
the license of a convicted speeder for a minimum of 
thirty days for a first offense, a minimum of sixty 
days for a second offense and for an indefinite 
period for a third offense. There are no excep 
tions, and suspensions apply to both Connecticut 
and out-of-state drivers. The drive on speeders 
was widely publicized with large warning signs 
reading: “Don't Speed. Conviction Means Loss 
of License.” The Governor had urged all judges of 
local courts to adopt a “no fix” policy, and had 
warned that non-cooperating judges would not be 
reappointed. The results showed twenty-five fewer 
deaths so far this year as compared with a similar 
period in 1955. This was a drop of 16.7 per cent 
while the national death rate rose 10 per cent, Sus- 
pensions in Connecticut for speeding soared from 
209 in 1955 to 4,559 in the first five months of 1956 
Speeding arrests, on the other hand, dropped 36 per 
cent—from 4,700 in 1955 to 2,964 in 1956. Drivers 
were slowing down and driving more carefully. 

Another example of a coordinated enforcement 
program was reported for North Carolina, where 
deaths per year have remained relatively constant 
over the last six years and the rate of fatalities per 
mile traveled has gradually decreased. Highlights 
of the North Carolina program included vigorous 
enforcement of motor vehicle laws, with a policy ol 
arresting anyone detected in commission of a clear 
cut violation. The speed laws were emphasized, and 
so was a “no fix ticket” under all circumstances. 
Other measures included driver licensing tests for 
every driver every four years, driver education 
schools, creation of a Governor's Trathe Safety 
Council in 1955, and extensive publicity to impress 
thé people with knowledge of causes of motor acci 
dents and their prevention. As a consequence of its 
program North Carolina’s ranking by the National 
Salety Council rose from twenty-third in the nation 
in 1952 to within the first six in 1954 and 1955. The 
Governor felt that, although any vigorous enforce 
ment program encounters some resistance, the ma 
jority of people accept and believe in it. 

Similar programs of enforcement had been adopt 
ed in other states. One Governor suggested that each 
state should have specific speed limits, with differ 
ent limits for day and night driving, rather than the 


“prima facie system” which, a show of hands indi 
cated, existed in the majority of states, Another Gov 
ernor declared that every speeding violation, as 
well as drunkenness, should result in a mandatory 
jail sentence. This, he noted, was an extreme step, 
but he considered it necessary; with strict enforce 
ment the public will get used to driving more 
slowly and carefully. 

Other Governors indicated that certain drivers 
seem to become immune over time to enforcement, 
so that new “shots of effort” have to be injected 
from time to time. For example, Arizona in 1955 
undertook a coordinated program to reduce fatal 
accidents. Successful results were achieved as indi 
cated by the saving of twenty-six lives in one yeai 
and by an awakened public interest in highway 
safety. But it was found important to introduce dil 
ferent measures occasionally in order to sustain this 
public interest. Several Governors asserted that con 
tinued discussion and action by the Governors’ Con 
ference were an outstanding means for achieving 
the results needed. 

Another program cited was that of Michigan, 
The National Guard had been mobilized to assist 
State Police and sheriff patrols in controlling holi 
day trafhe. Then, in 1955, the Governor and legisla 
ture joined in setting separate speed limits for day 
and night driving. They increased the State Police 
force, provided funds for using the National Guard, 
strengthened driver licensing and the process of 
weeding out reckless drivers, set up a traffic safety 
center at Michigan State University and, in 1956, 
again added to the State Police, increasing it 40 pet 
cent to a total of 1,150 men, There had been no 
dramatic, sudden reduction in death tolls, but it 
was felt these measures would be effective, and re 
cent statistics, for April and May of this year, indi 
cated that lives had been saved. 

Phere was general agreement that the key to tral 
fic safety lies in the attitude of the motorist and the 
public generally toward trafhe laws and regulations 
One Governor stated that better enforcement, safer 
roads, better driver training, more careful licensing, 
better methods of identifying and removing the dan 
gerous driver are all vitally important; but none 
would be adequate without a change in attitude on 
the part of those who drive cars 


a discussion was devoted to the rela 
tions between accidents and increased horsepower 
in cars. Several Governors criticized advertising in 
mass media that arouses a speed psychology among 
youths and adults. One participant asserted that as 
the states progress in planning and building high 
ways, reducing grades in order to lessen the need 
lor excessive power, they run into the problem of 
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dents to teach in college; using more part-time pro 
fessors and eliminating the Ph.D. as a necessary re 
quirement for college teaching; refusing to load 
teachers with duties that do not relate to their 
teaching and research; utilizing professors for twelve 
months’ teaching instead of nine; and raising faculty 
salaries to be competitive with other areas of em 
ployment. 

Finally, several Governors observed that a great 


Highways and 


ne THimep round table, on Tuesday morning, 

was concerned with highway construction and 

with one of the tragedies of our time—the 
senseless destruction of lives and property on the 
nation’s roads 

Governor Walter ]. Kohler of Wisconsin, presid.- 
ing, opened the session with the statement that the 
House and Senate had agreed on the federal-aid 
highway bill which the Governors’ Conference had 
played an important role in stimulating and achiev 
ing. It was at the 1954 meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference, Governor Kohler recalled, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower set forth his objectives in the high 
way field and asked for the Governors’ cooperation 
in developing a highway program adequate to the 
nation’s needs. The Governors’ Conference, as a 
result, had appointed a special highway committee 
which studied the problem intensively and prepared 
a report for the President. This report, along with 
that of the Clay Committee, had become the basis 
for the President's proposal for an accelerated high 
way program. The present bill as approved by Con 
gress, Governor Kohler noted, had a number of fea 
tures that varied from the report of the Governors’ 
Highway Committee, but in general it carried for 
ward the objectives and purposes of the program. 

It was pointed out that the act authorizes federal 
aid funds totaling $24.8 billion, to be matched by 
$2.8 billion by the states, for rebuilding the stra 
tegic national system of interstate and defense high- 
ways, which is extended to 41,000 miles. The meas 
ure contemplates completion of construction within 
thirteen years to standards capable of handling safe 
ly and efhciently the great volume of trafhe expected 
lor 1475. It apportions the funds to the states for the 
first three years, beginning with fiscal 1957, on the 
basis of the regular federal-aid lormula—population 
land area-post road mileage. Subsequent state shares 
are to be allocated on the basis of remaining inter- 
state needs as determined by periodic joint surveys 
by the United States Bureau of Public Roads and 
the state highway departments. The act also in 
cludes provision for a special study of trafhe safety, 
with $200,000 made available to the Bureau of Pub 


many facts remain to be established about higher 
education. They suggested that the Governors’ Con 
ference make a start in this direction by continuing 
to study our educational system and the degree to 
which it is filling or failing to fill the needs of our 
complex civilization. Such a survey, it was stated, 
has achieved great practical results in the field of 
mental health, and similar results might well be 
obtained for higher education. 


Highway Safety 


lic Roads for this purpose; weight and size limita- 
tions on trucks; authority to the Secretary of Com 
merce to acquire necessary rights-of-way, including 
control of access; and expansion of funds for regular 
federal aid on the primary, secondary and urban 
systems. To finance the federal share the act in- 
creases the federal gasoline tax from two to three 
cents and raises certain levies on tires, trucks, buses 
and trailers. 


| consideration of the federal act, the 
Governors devoted extensive discussion to highway 
safety. Governor Kohler introduced as guest speaker 
Franklin M. Kreml, Director of the Transportation 
Center of Northwestern University. Mr. Kreml 
pointed out that the death rate from automobile 
accidents this year was up 10 per cent over a like 
period in 1955 and that further increase was to be 
expected from more intensive use of motor vehicles. 
There were now 60 million vehicles on the high 
ways, with 83 million a conservative estimate for 
1976. The speaker felt that the basic elements for 
attacking this national scandal were relatively sim- 
ple. The first requisite was a courageous, well-coor 
dinated, ofhcial program, with strong leadership 
from the top. Other essentials included a well in 
formed, well organized public; more and better 
highway engineering and research, non-political 
driver licensing and law enforcement; development 
of a generation of trained drivers; and adoption by 
all the states of the uniform motor vehicle code. Mr. 
Kreml declared that these elements were well knowin 
and that the chief need was a determination by oth 
cial and citizen leaders to assume the responsibility 
for them. The Governors, he felt, were in the posi 
tion to supply the ofhcial leadership that could de 
velop and carry through the necessary educational, 
engineering, enforcement and research efforts. 

The discussion that followed ranged over wide 
aspects of the problem but centered primarily on 
effective enforcement as an immediate first step. Ex 
change of experiences among the states in various 
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means of enforcement indicated that fatalities can 
be reduced through determined vigilance. 


(>. MEASURE in certain states had been the sus 
pension of driver licenses of convicted speeders. 
This was regarded as a somewhat drastic step but, 
as a Governor noted, drivers who apparently will 
not slow down to save their own lives or those of 
their families will do so to save their licenses. In 
Connecticut it was decided early in }956 to suspend 
the license of a convicted speeder for a minimum of 
thirty days for a first offense, a minimum of sixty 
days for a second offense and for an indefinite 
period for a third offense. There are no excep 
tions, and suspensions apply to both Connecticut 
and outof-state drivers. The drive on speeders 
was widely publicized with large warning signs 
reading: “Don't Speed. Conviction Means Loss 
of License.” The Governor had urged all judges of 
local courts to adopt a “no fix” policy, and had 
warned that non-cooperating judges would not be 
reappointed. The results showed twenty-five fewer 
deaths so far this year as compared with a similar 
period in 1955. This was a drop of 16.7 per cent 
while the national death rate rose 10 per cent. Sus 
pensions in Connecticut for speeding soared from 
209 in 1955 to 4,559 in the first five months of 1956 
Speeding arrests, on the other hand, dropped $6 per 
cent—from 4,700 in 1955 to 2,364 in 1956. Drivers 
were slowing down and driving more carefully. 

Another example of a coordinated enforcement 
program was reported for North Carolina, where 
deaths per year have remained relatively constant 
over the last six years and the rate of fatalities pet 
mile traveled has gradually decreased. Highlights 
of the North Carolina program included vigorous 
enforcement of motor vehicle laws, with a policy ol 
arresting anyone detected in commission of a clear 
cut violation, The speed laws were emphasized, and 
so was a “no fix ticket” under all circumstances. 
Other measures included driver licensing tests for 
every driver every four years, driver education 
schools, creation of a Governor's Trathe Safety 
Council in 1955, and extensive publicity to impress 
the people with knowledge of causes of motor acci 
dents and their prevention. As a consequence of its 
program North Carolina's ranking by the National 
Salety Council rose from twenty-third in the nation 
in 1952 to within the first six in 1954 and 1955. The 
Governor felt that, although any vigorous enforce 
ment program encounters some resistance, the ma 
jority of people accept and believe in it. 

Similar programs of enforcement had been adopt 
ed in other states. One Governor suggested that each 
state should have specif speed limits, with differ 
ent limits for day and night driving, rather than the 


“prima facie system” which, a show of hands indi 
cated, existed in the majority of states, Another Gov 
ernor declared that every speeding violation, as 
well as drunkenness, should result in a mandatory 
jail sentence. This, he noted, was an extreme step, 
but he considered it necessary; with strict enforce 
ment the public will get used to driving more 
slowly and carefully. 

Other Governors indicated that certain drivers 
seem to become immune over time to enforcement, 
so that new “shots of effort” have to be injected 
from time to time. For example, Arizona in 1955 
undertook a coordinated program to reduce fatal 
accidents. Successful results were achieved as indi 
cated by the saving of twenty-six lives in one year 
and by an awakened public interest in highway 
safety. But it was found important to introduce dil 
ferent measures occasionally in order to sustain this 
public interest. Several Governors asserted that con 
tinued discussion and action by the Governors’ Con 
ference were an outstanding means for achieving 
the results needed. 

Another program cited was that of Michigan. 
The National Guard had been mobilized to assist 
State Police and sheriff patrols in controlling holi 
day trafhe. Then, in 1955, the Governor and legisla 
ture joined in setting separate speed limits for day 
and night driving, They increased the State Police 
force, provided funds for using the National Guard, 
strengthened driver licensing and the process of 
weeding out reckless drivers, set up a trafhe safety 
center at Michigan State University and, in 1956, 
again added to the State Police, increasing it 40 pet 
cent to a total of 1,150 men, There had been no 
dramatic, sudden reduction in death tolls, but it 
was felt these measures would be effective, and re 
cent statistics, lor April and May of this year, indi 
cated that lives had been saved. 

There was general agreement that the key to tral 
fic safety lies in the attitude of the motorist and the 
public generally toward trafhe laws and regulations. 
One Governor stated that better enforcement, safer 
roads, better driver training, more careful licensing, 
better methods of identifying and removing the dan 
gerous driver are all vitally important; but none 
would be adequate without a change in attitude on 
the part of those who drive cars 


Ee discussion was devoted to the rela 
tions between accidents and increased horsepower 


in cars. Several Governors criticized advertising in 
mass media that arouses a speed psychology among 
youths and adults. One participant asserted that as 
the states progress in planning and building high 
ways, reducing grades in order to lessen the need 
lor excessive power, they run into the problem of 
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manulacturers who compete with each other in 
building more and more speed into their vehicles. 
Dhis appeared to one Governor as a weird “horse 
power derby of death and destruction.” Even worse, 
it was stated, some manufacturers and advertisers 
came dangerously close to advocating these lethal 
speeds. Some incited unreasonable and often fatal 
speeds through commercial pictures of fast, almost 
flying, take-offs, of speedy passing of trucks, et 
Several Governors felt that if the race for power 
and speed continued the states might be forced to 
reduce them by statute, 

The point was made that extra speed and horse 
power in an automobile may often provide a meas 
ure of safety, for example in passing trucks. But the 
general feeling seemed to be that an automobile is 
a dangerous instrument by itself; that allowing in 
competent persons to drive increases the danger; and 
that continually raising the horsepower intensifies 
the peril beyond reasonable limits. One Governor 
noted that this was the first time the Governors’ 
Conference had discussed horsepower as a cause of 
accidents. He felt it should give continuing, special 
attention to this area. 

Phe problem of horsepower led to the broad sub 
ject of the validity of our knowledge on causes of 
accidents. Several Governors stated that they were 
struck by the lack of scientific information on them 
How great a role, one asked, do emotional deficien 
cies in drivers play, to what extent are fatigue and 
monotony on superhighways fatal, why do some 
states have low fatality rates while others rank high 
in the death scale? It was noted that in a number of 


states, Florida and Minnesota among others, crash 
studies are under way to obtain basic data on acci- 
dents; also that the Transportation Center of North 
western University has under way a large-scale, con- 
trolled study of accident causes that may provide 
guidance for future action, 

It was the consensus of Governors who had taken 
intensive, sustained measures to reduce motor vehi- 
cle fatalities that the result of their efforts provided 
greater immediate personal rewards and satisfactions 
than almost anything else in their administrations. 

Interstate aspects of reducing accidents and 
achieving effective enforcement programs were of 
special concern. Several Governors indicated the 
importance of reciprocity in suspending licenses of 
ouv-of-state drivers and evidenced their readiness to 
cooperate with other states in a reciprocal program 
of enforcement. One participant stated that an ar 
rest for motor vehicle violation in one state should 
mean the same thing in every other state. Ameri 
cans, he said, are a traveling people; they should 
know that their driving habits are checked similarly 
in all states, Other Governors expressed the need 
for greater uniformity in motor vehicle legislation, 
for nationwide “no-fix” traffic tickets, for equal puni 
tive measures in all states or groups of states. Sev 
eral members of the Conference then proposed that 
it appoint a committee to study the whole problem 
of interstate reciprocity, unilorm legislation and an 
interstate code for action, and to make recommenda 
tions to the Governors’ Conterence for a positive 
program, 

(For resolution on highway salety see page 161.) 


Atomic Energy 


ne CONCLUDING round table, held Wednesday 
morning, dealt with civilian use of atomic 
energy and its implications for the states. 

Averell Harriman, presiding, empha 
sized that it is vital for the United States to main 
tain world leadership in peaceful development of 
Domestically, our over-all demands 


Governor 


atomic energy 
lor power were growing at a tremendous rate and 
were expected to double in the coming decade; the 
Governors and the states had a large role in this if 
they were alert to the possibilities. Governor Harri 
man observed that in New York there is a Council 
on the Use of Nuclear Materials, appointed in 1955, 
composed of the Commissioners of Commerce, 
Health and Labor. Its functions are to bring to- 
gether all the state’s activities in atomic energy, to 
study and recommend procedures for salety, to en 
courage development of the atomic energy industry, 
and to work in close liaison with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The state recently had adopted health 


and industrial codes for radiation protection of 
employees in atomic energy establishments and for 
communities. 

After outlining plans for construction of a few 
power reactors in New York and other states, the 
Governor noted that one obstacle to progress was 
inability to date to obtain from private insurance 
companies sufficient liability insurance coverage 
against possible disaster. He drew special attention 
to the ambitious program of reactor construction in 
the Soviet Union and concluded by emphasizing 
the urgency of speed in our own programs. The 
Governor warned that we cannot afford to lose out 
in world competition for a bold export program ol 
power reactors. 

Governor Harriman introduced as first guest 


speaker Dr. Walter H. Zinn, Director of the Ar 
gonne National Laboratory, who set forth some of 
the important technical aspects of radiation and 
the production of atomic energy. 
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D. ZINN pointed out that a reactor operating at 
a power of 30,000 kilowatts—that of the most power 
ful in the country, now operating in Idaho—will 
have go million billion fissions per second taking 
place within its bars of uranium. This means that 
in the reactor one ounce of uranium is consumed 
daily and one ounce of radioactive fission product 
manufactured. Dr. Zinn gave examples of the use 
of radioactive materials in research, medicine, in 
dustry and agriculture as they expand in the future. 
It would be a matter of concern to regulatory bodies 
in the states, he said, to see that these materials are 
not used harmfully. 


In discussing harmfulness, he pointed out that all. 


of us are radioactive. What matters, he explained, 
is not so much the amount of radioactivity in the 
source as the degree of exposure of persons to the 
rays coming from the source. He noted that the 
quantity of radioactive material used in industry, 
agriculture, etc., usually is measured in thousandths 
of a curie, and it is fairly dithcult to be harmed from 
it. This does not mean that care should not be taken 
in regulating the sources and uses, since the closer 
the source is to the body, the more dangerous. How 
ever, Dr. Zinn pointed out, there has been consid 
erable experience with radioactive isotopes, tracers, 
etc., and in the hands of properly trained experts 
the information supplied by the Bureau of Stand 
ards on radiation is adequate for protecting workers. 

lurning to a much larger use of radioactivity 
that which will accompany generation of electricity 
—Dr. Zinn showed a chart which plotted the use of 
energy from all conventional sources at present and 
in the future. The chart indicated that hydroelectric 
energy cannot increase very much, but that very 
substantial increases can be expected from oil, gas 
and coal. He indicated that the cost of generating 
electricity from nuclear fuel was on the high side of 
the highest cost of generating electricity from coal 
But, looking forward another ten or fifteen years, 
he suggested that improvements in technology 
would bring the cost of nuclear power down to a 
rate competitive with coal, and useful in quantities. 

Starting in 1955, with no power generated from 
nuclear energy, he projected the production of 500, 
000 kilowatts in 1960, 12 million by 1970, 42 mil 
lion by 1980, and 200 million by 2000. In 1g8o0, if 
42 million kilowatts were generated, it would take 
about 400 reactors distributed over the nation. This 
posed an important regulatory problem for the fed 
eral government and the states, for a single large 
reactor would have within it a truly large quantity 
of radioactivity. Dr. Zinn pointed to means by which 
this amount of radioactivity could be controlled 
without hazard to the individuals operating the 
plant or the people in the environs. He emphasized 
that control of radioisotopes involved in industry 


was a small matter, but that large amounts would 
be involved in generation of power, The states, he 
summarized, must concern themselves not only with 
knowing how to handle radioactivity but with codes 
for the construction, operation and maintenance of 
power plants. 


Filion p L.. Paice, Director of the Division of Ci 
vilian Application, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, was the second guest speaker. Until a 
few years ago, he noted, atomic energy was regarded 
as almost exclusively a matter of national concern; 
with the practical application to peaceful uses, this 
is no longer possible. The states, he observed, will 
be intensely interested in obtaining for their citizens 
the benefits of atomic energy development. For ex 
ample, public utilities commissions will have to 
wrestle with questions of corporate financing and 
rate schedules for power reactor companies, Public 
health, industrial safety and sasiitation will be close 
ly affected. Manpower shortages in the scientific and 
technical areas, already felt, will become acute 

Mr. Price asserted that a high order of coopera 
tion between the federal and state governments is 
necessary. He described actions of the Atomic En 
ergy Commission, particularly as related to its li 
censing and regulatory duties. Under the 1954 Act 
private possession and use of nuclear materials and 
lacilities are prohibited without a license from the 
commission, Licensees are required to observe regu 
lations and orders controlling their activities. He 
outlined regulations in lorce—directed essentially to 
risks peculiar to nuclear reaction, The regulations 


are spelt out in considerable detail, and are based 
on work done over many years by such groups as 
the National Committee on Radiation Protection, 
in which state representatives have participated 


actively. 

Mr. Price stated that the chances of catastrophe 
were very, very low. However, we could not com 
pletely rule out the remote possibility, Theretore, 
the commission has attempted to deal with the haz 
ard problem as the heart of the licensing procedure 

Also involved is the financial ability of licensees 
to meet the claims of persons injured or of property 
damaged in the unlikely event of a reactor accident 
This creates an insurance problem about which 
legislation is pending in the Congress. Mr. Price felt 
that such forms as reactor plant surance, reactor 
machinery insurance and workmen's compensation 
would be available in time to meet the requirements 
of the atomic energy industry. A problem causing 
much concern, however, lay in the field of public 
liability. The insurance industry had announced 
that upward of $65 million per plant probably 
would be available for public liability insurance, 
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including third party liability. This is four or five 
times the maximum amount of public liability in- 
surance that has ever been available in other indus 
tries for a single plant. But there was remote possi 
bility of losses in excess of this amount, and many 
felt the need for legislation under which the gov 
ernment would indemnify for losses over and above 
those covered by private insurance. The Atomic 
Energy Commission agrees that some form of gov- 
ernment indemnity is called for. 

Mr. Price noted that many states have established 
committees or commissions of state officials to study 
the impact of atomic energy developments and to 
coordinate the activities of various state agencies in 
this field. He commended that approach. Many dif 
ficult problems lie ahead, he concluded, but there 
is time to plan, prganize and evaluate the results of 
current experience. 


= McKinney, Editor and Publisher of the 
Santa Fe New Mexican and Chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Atomic Energy, was the third 
guest speaker, His committee had reported to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on the impact 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy. Mr. McKinney 
told the Governors that thus far the role of state 
and local governments in atomic energy usually has 
been considered a passive one, concerned mainly 
with four activities: safety procedures against haz- 
ards of atomic radiation, public education, training 
of scientists and technical personnel, and liaison be 
tween state and local governments and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He felt, however, that more 
than a passive approach was called for and that, be 
cause of the urgency of developing all peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, the states had a real and active 
part to play. 

Among active steps the states should take to speed 
atomic development, Mr. McKinney suggested that 
they should arrive at uniform regulations governing 
the use of radioisotopes and radiation; press forward 
in cooperative research to determine the kinds of 
regulations needed to assure safety without stifling 
development; and reexamine their insurance laws 
to ascertain whether it is possible soon to remove 
the so-called “insurance road blocks” to atomic 
power development. 

He emphasized that state public utility commis 
sions, through regulations and rate structures, will 
have direct influence on how quickly utility sys 
tems in individual states can bring the lowest-cost 
energy to the people. The states accordingly could 
cause the whole domestic atomic power program 
to lag or move forward rapidly, and could accel 
erate the program more than the present and con 
tinuing federal subsidies could do, It is the obliga 


tion of the states, Mr. McKinney said, to see that 
utility systems do not drag their feet in atomic 
development. 

He felt that this outline applied equally to states 
with and without uranium or atomic industries, for 
atomic energy should bring with it equal levels of 
prosperity without regard to geography. 


S: vERAL Governors discussed the significance of 
atomic energy for their states and regions. It was 
noted that the South—with its manpower and 
abundant raw material, along with its thorium and 
uranium, is a logical industrial region for atomic 
plants, particularly in areas lacking plentiful sup- 
plies of coal or rivers to make hydroelectric power 
economical, Southern industries and universities 
are experimenting with atomic power and with a 
wide variety of industrial applications of atomic 
energy. Southern companies are modernizing pro. 
duction methods and are pioneering in development 
of new industries, including conservation of water 
resources, greater agricultural productivity and va 
rious uses of radioisotopes and food preservation; 
and the experience of the Southern Regional Educa 
tion Board is being brought to bear on problems 
of training scientists, engineers and other skilled 
and technical manpower needed for atomic devel- 
opment, 

Similar developments are taking place among the 
New England states, as was indicated by a number 
of New England Governors. The Yankee Atomic 
Electric Company has plans for construction of a 
large reactor of the pressurized-water type, and ef 
forts are being made to get financial and technical 
assistance from the Atomic Energy Commission in 
order that New England, a high cost power region, 
can benefit from such a program. One Governor 
urged that the federal government assume direct re 
sponsibility for the development of large power re 
actors, so that the present multi-million dollar risks 
and the costs of further experimentation will not 
rest solely on private industry. Positive federal lead 
ership in this area, it was stated, will help in step 
ping up the program of peacetime nuclear develop 
ment. 

Considerable activity likewise is taking place in 
the western states. The lion's share of high-grade 
uranium in the United States, it was said, lies in 
the northwest section of New Mexico and will be 
available to operate nuclear power generating 
plants for thousands of years to come. In some of 
the arid lands there are heartening reports that a 
new type of processing for uranium ore has been 
found that requires substantially less water than 
present methods, Western states such as New Mex. 
ico, it was said, take the dawn of the atomic age as 
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a matter of course, and not to be feared. 

Participants in the round table emphasized the 
need for cooperation between government and in 
dustry in this field. Proposals in individual states 
were cited for financing reactors cooperatively by 
industries alone or by industry and government. If, 
however, this type of cooperation is not feasible, one 
of the Governors observed, his state will install and 
operate a reactor close to its university; industry will 
contribute to its support by fees paid for research 
and for training of selected employees. 

Several Governors were concerned lest rapid pro 
duction of atomic power may sacrifice existing in 
dustries, such as coal and other related electrical 
energy-producing industries. For example, in West 
Virginia, based on the present rate of production of 
150 million tons per year, there is enough bitu 
minous coal to last 400 years, Certain Governors 
felt that any large expansion program, such as sug 


gested in the Gore Bill in Congress should be un 
dertaken only after it is established beyond all 
doubt, following extensive research, that real need 
for nuclear power exists; every reactor set up would 
eventually generate heat and thus be in competition 
with present sources of energy, such as coal, By con 
trast, other Governors held that with an expanding 
economy atomic power will supply only a tiny pro 
portion of total needs and therefore will not jeop 
ardize existing sources of power. 

The consensus seemed to be that it would be more 
than a decade before atomic power would be eco 
nomically feasible on a commercial basis, but that 
the United States should push ahead in this area 
Likewise it was held that we should make our tech 
nical information and our financial assistance in 
building atomic reactors available to backward na 
tions, where costs of conventional power are ex 
tremely high. 


Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Forty-eighth Annual Meeting 


I. Hicuway Sarery 


Wuereas, More than 38,000 men, women and 
children were needlessly slain on the highways of 
the United States last year, presenting a national 
emergency that must be dealt with quickly and 
effectively; -and 

Wuereas, The automobile does not heed a state 
line and no state can consider itself aloof from the 
highway problems of its neighbors and the country; 
and 

Wuereas, Motorists have shown that they will 
obey motor vehicle laws when faced with education, 
strict enforcement and specified penalties; and 

Wuereas, Effective action calls for a nationwide 
program so that motor vehicle deaths will be re 
duced and violation will mean the same thing in 
every state and drivers can adopt uniform driving 
habits and standards; and 

Wrexeas, It is of vital importance that there be 
reciprocal agreements or understanding among the 
states so that when a driver is convicted and penal 
ized in one state it will be upheld in other states; 
and 

Wuereas, National attention has again been fo 
cused on the problems of highway safety by the 
Governors assembled here; and 

Wuereas, The Governors have called for contun 
‘ued and concerted effort to reduce trafhe fatalities 


and accidents; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That this Forty 
eighth Annual Governors’ Conference now assem 
bled at Atlantic City appoint a Committeé of Gov 
ernors to undertake an immediate study to make 
recommendations for the adoption of (1) a uniform 
set of motor vehicle laws for the forty-eight states, 
(2) uniform enforcement of motor vehicle laws, 
(§) nationwide reciprocity in upholding convictions 
and penalties resulting from the enforcement of the 
motor vehicle laws, and (4) the development of state 
and community-wide programs for safety education 


JUDICIAL 


Members of this Conference are gravely concerned 
by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which have held that Congressional enact 
ments supersede state laws on the matters involved 
and thereby preempt those fields for the federal 
government alone, Judicial interpretations of this 
character seriously handicap the states in the reg 
ulation and administration of their internal affairs 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the Forty 
eighth Annual Governors’ Conlerence recommend 
to the Congress that federal laws should be so 
framed that they will not be construed to preempt 
any held against state action unless this intent is 
stated, and that exercise of national power on any 
subject should not bar state action on the same sub 
ject unless there is positive inconsistency. 
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Ill. Narcorics 


The Governors’ Conference recognizes the need 
for cooperative effort by federal, state and commu- 
nity agencies to accomplish suppression of the illicit 
trafic in narcotics and assure the cure and rehabili 
tation of persons addicted to the use of narcotic 
drugs. The Governors’ Conference recommends that 
full consideration be given by the several states to 
assume increased responsibility for curbing local or 
retail narcotic traffic and addiction, since the fed 
eral government can more effectively prevent smug 
gling, wholesale and interstate trafhc; and to sup- 
port improved rehabilitative programs. 

The Governors’ Conference suggests that the fed 
eral government take appropriate action to strength 
en and increase its activity to prevent smuggling, 
wholesaling and interstate trafficking in narcotic 
drugs; and join with the states in an effort to co- 
ordinate community resources for treating the fed 
eral or state convicted addict. 


IV. Guests 


The Governors’ Conference is greatly appreciative 
of the presence and participation of the Honorable 
Howard Pyle, Deputy Assistant to the President; the 
Honorable Val Peterson and Hubert R. Gallagher 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration; Frank 
lin M. Kreml, Director of the Transportation Cen- 
ter, Northwestern University; Harold L. Price, 
Atomic Energy Commission; Robert McKinney, 
Chairman, Citizens’ Committee on Atomic Energy; 
and Walter H. Zinn, Director of the Argonne Na 
tional Laboratory 

lo General Alfred M, Gruenther, Supreme Com 
mander of Allied Powers in Europe, the Conference 
extends its sincere appreciation for the brilliant ex- 
position of the present status of the free world in 
Europe presented at the State Dinner. 


V. APPRECIATION 


The Forty-cighth Annual Meeting of the Gov 
ernors’ Conference is exceedingly grateful to the 
State of New Jersey and to its citizens, and to At 
lantic City, for the warm hospitality bestowed upon 
the Governors of the several states and their parties. 
The Conference particularly wishes to thank Gov- 
ernor Meyner for his unstinting attention to our 
comlort and enjoyment. We are indebted to Mr. 
Carrol M. Shanks, Chairman, and all the members 
of the New Jersey Host Committee for their 
thoughtful planning which has helped to make this 
meeting so successful. We salute Mr, Robert J. 
Burkhardt, Conference Coordinator, for his pains- 
taking and diligent arrangements to keep the 
wheels turning smoothly at all times—never has a 
Governors’ Conference been handled with greater 
competence and efhciency 


For the many and delightful gifts presented to 
us by the industries and agriculture of New Jersey 
we gratefully express our appreciation to the donors. 
To the Ford Motor Company and the members of 
the New Jersey State Police we wish to express our 
thanks for such comfortable and efficient transpor- 
tation. 

As ever, the representatives of the press, radio, 
television and newsreels, and the telephone and 
telegraph companies, have maintained magnificent- 
ly their high level of public reporting of the Con 
ference. The ownership, management and staff of 
both the Dennis Hotel and the Shelburne Hotel 
have been most gracious and accommodating at all 
times and have much increased the pleasure of our 
visit. To all who have participated in the entertain 
ment program we wish to voice our thanks. 

Our most deep and sincere thanks are extended 
to Governor Arthur B. Langlie, Chairman, and the 
members of the Executive Committee for their out 
standing leadership during the past year. 


Responsibility of the States 
(Continued from page 145) 

popularity contests by telling your people they must 
pay more taxes. It takes creative effort, patience, 
assurance of purpose and considerable statesman 
ship to appeal to the intelligence and self-discipline 
of men and women. But I am confident that these 
men and women, when they know the facts, will 
respond to the urgent demands of our society, and 
will be willing to support programs for the benefit 
of themselves as well as future generations. 

Our federal government has plenty to do to meet 
the legitimate obligations of our national and inter 
national life. Our Congress has more than enough 
to do without becoming embroiled in a host of local 
issues that should be settled at the local level. In 
these days of challenge to our magnificently con 
ceived institutions of government, the states can 
strengthen the hand of our national government 
immeasurably by doing their job, by facing up to 
the total responsibility that is theirs and fulfilling 
the leadership that belongs to them. This, I believe, 
remains our greatest responsibility as Governors ol 
states and territories. If we fail in this area, then we 
invite the progression of federal jurisdiction. 


Wu is at stake are not historic states’ rights 
which to many have come to mean very little now 
adays, but the maintenance of a system of govern 
ment under which more people have enjoyed and 
are enjoying more of the fruits of liberty than dur 
ing any other period in the annals of the human 
race. The states are well suited to perform the job 
assigned to them. A famous political scientist once 
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said that if we did not have states, we would have to 
invent them. To be sure, the powers of the states 
cannot simply be justified by reference to the provi 
sions of the Constitution. The purpose of the Con 
stitution was not to guarantee states’ rights but to 
secure human rights. 

The preservation of these human rights, in fact 
the preservation of this entire American system, en 
compassing the realm of all human activity, whether 
it be economics, politics, science or the arts directly, 
rests upon how well the people of this nation know 
the facts about their freedom, the facts of the rela 
tionship between free enterprise and free govern 
ment, the facts about the relationship between self 
discipline and material progress, the facts of how 
spiritual liberty is the basis of all the good which 
we have achieved and to which we aspire. It was the 
truth that made this country free. It is the truth 
which shall keep it free. And it is the number one 
responsibility of the Chief Executives of our states 
to be willing to go to the people with the truth 
about what is necessary to maintain the services 
which are required to sustain our standard of living 

We will be discussing at this conference many 
problems that vitally affect the future of our nation. 
We are concerned about our educational system, its 
need for greater financial support, more and better 
trained teachers and more adequate facilities. We 
are concerned about the lack of students in the 
science and engineering fields. We are all aware of 
the need for skills and understanding in every area 
of activity in our social and economic system. We 
know the need to protect our resources while utiliz- 
ing them on a continuing basis for the greatest good 
of our people. We are concerned with the problems 
of mental health, juvenile delinquency, our aging 
population and employment. We know that 38,000 
people were killed in the United States last year in 
automobile accidents—38,000 men, women and chil 
dren who died one by one on our own streets and 
highways, many of them because they were violating 
city ordinances and state laws which we, as officials, 
are charged to enforce. God help the government 
city or state—which throws up its hands and says 
nothing can be done. . 

Through these annual sessions we as Governors 
have proved that a great deal can be done about all 
of our problems when the will exists. Through the 
years we have found in this unique clearing house 
of administrative policy the stimulation and dire« 
tion toward better answers to those problems which 
uniformly confront every state. We are confident 
that this year the ties of our Union will be strength 
ened as we gain from our combined experience the 
insight which will enable us to carry forward more 
effectively the responsibilities of leadership which 
have been vested in us by the people of our indi 
vidual states 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 142) 


fits, medical services and reimbursement of local gov 
ernments for veterans’ tax exemptions. Because most of 
the bonus programs are ended, total state spending for 
veterans has fallen off substantially, but expenditure 
for services other than bonuses has been rising slowly 
since 1950. It totalled $72 million in 1955 

Besides programs involving direct state spending, 
eight states—California, Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas and Wisconsin 

have had postwar loan programs for veterans 


Ohio Valley Sanitation.Sewage weatment planus are 
in operation or under construction to serve 75 per cent 
of the sewered population in the Ohio Valley, it was 
announced at the eighth annual meeting of the Ohio 
River Valley Water Sanitation Commission at Cincin 
nati in July. Kenneth M. Lloyd, Youngstown, Ohio, 
new Chairman of the commission, hailed this result as 
a dramatic accomplishment in the campaign for clean 
streams that was launched by the eight member states 
a few years ago 

In a detailed report Edward J. Cleary, the commis 
sion'’s Executive Director and Chief Engineer, summar 
ived that 800 communities with a combined population 
of 7.5 million now had treatment plants in operation or 
under construction, During the past year twenty-eight 
communities had placed new or enlarged treatment 
facilities in operation, and 118 had undertaken con 
struction of new works. Moreover, construction plans 
have been approved for 200 communities. Mr. Cleary 
likewise pointed to substantial progress in curbing pol 
lution from industries but added that “satisfactory cor 
rection of industrial pollution will require many years 
of rigorous effort and investment of substantial sums of 
money by industry.” 

Represented in the commission, which was created 
by interstate compact, are Hlinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 


Snowpack Water Yield Study.—California and the 
United States Forest Service have joined in a five-year 
project to seek ways of improving water yields from 
snowpack runoffs. It is estimated that forests in the 
snow zone make up about 40 per cent of the state's 
streamflow, The study, expected to cost $500,000, will 
be conducted in a mountain laboratory and at the Uni 
versity of California in Berkeley 


Occupational Licensing.—The Northeastern Regional 
Committee on Professional and Occupational Licensing 
held its organization meeting on June 6 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. The committee is composed 
of legislators, members of Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation, and representatives of state licensing agen 
cies in the six New England States, Delaware, New Jer 
sey, New York and Pennsylvania. Its goal is to develop 
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uniform administrative and legislative standards that 
will minimize interstate barriers which hamper quali 
fied practitioners holding licenses to practice their pro- 


fessions or upations 


Metropolitan Study in Washington.A committee to 
study metropolitan problems and prepare recommenda 
tions to the 1957 legislature has been set up by Gov 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington. Made up of ten 
representatives of local, county and state agencies, the 
committee is also to serve as a long-term advisory group 
on issues of metropolitan growth in the state 


Suggested State Legislation.Plans are progressing for 
preparation of Suggested State Legislation—Program for 
1957. Early in June the subcommittee on scope and 
function of the Council of State Governments’ Drafting 
Committee of State Officials met in Washington under 
the chairmanship of Deputy Attorney General Harring 
ton Adams of Pennsylvania. It reviewed some filty pre 
liminary proposals recommended for Drafting Commit 
tee consideration 
taken by the full committee early in September, and 


Final action on proposals will be 


the printed report on suggested state legislation will be 
made available to state legislators, administrators and 
research agencies in October, Also in preparation is a 
subject-matter index of proposals carried in the previ 


ous programs of suggested state legislation 


Teacher Competence.in a fourtotwo decision, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has upheld the authority 
ol a board of education to dismiss a school teacher on 
the ground of incompetency when he refuses to tell 
whether he was ever a Communist. The teacher in ques 
tion had been granted a hearing by a board, and its 
action had been approved by the State Superintendent 
of 
Court ruled that the board of education had used im 
The Supreme Court 


Instruction, Subsequently a Common Pleas 
proper procedures in the dismissal 
decision reversed that finding. It declared that the con 
clusion of the lower court “not only impugned the good 
faith of the 
brushes aside the record which consistently from begin 


members of the board but completely 
nine to end irrefutably demonstrates that appellee (the 
teacher) was not dismissed for subversion or disloyalty 
but for refusal to answer pertinent questions bearing 
directly on his fitness as a teacher and therefore his 
competency, Certainly a teacher who refuses to respond 
to a pertinent inquiry relative to his fitness to teach is 
not competent within the broad reach of that term 
concerns loyalty or any other 


whether the inquiry 


proper subject of inquiry 


Outol-State Property Taxes.Nomresident, non-profit, 
educational, religious and charitable corporations oper 
ating in Colorado are subject to general property taxes 
within the state, according to the Colorado Supreme 
Court. The decision, upholding a lower court, declared 
that state tax exemptions in this area applied only to 


“corporations created by the state itself and over which 


it has control.” The specific case before the court has 
been appealed by a Texas non-profit corporation oper 
ating large summer camps. 


New Jersey Gambling Decision..The New Jersey Su 
preme Court has declared unanimously that it is illegal 
to bet on the outcome of mechanical games, whether 
the payoff depends on skill or Lady Luck. On June 25 
the court ruled that games such as “Stop and Go” fall 
within the purview of a law that bars gambling with 
any “instrument, engine, apparatus or device having one 
or more figures or numbers thereon.” The court found 
that persons who gamble on such games are guilty of a 
misdemeanor just as much as the operators, and ob 
“Whether the game itself be one of skill or 
chance, wagering on the outcome is within the con 
demnation of the law 


served 


The Municipal Year Book, 1956 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Editors. Inter 
national City Managers’ Association, 1914 East 6oth 

Street, Chicago 37. June, 1956. 582 pp. $10 postpaid 

Comprehensive data on municipal government in the 
United States are presented in the twenty-third annual 
Municipal Year Book, just published. The 1956 edition 
contains twenty-four major tables with extensive informa 
tion on the organization of cities, their personnel, finances 
and activities. Highlights include sections on municipal 
housing codes, central municipal garages, and city-owned 
transit systems, Other sections deal with problems tran 
sending the corporate limits of cities. One article con 
tains detailed information on special district govern 
ments serving larger metropolitan areas, Annexations and 
other metropolitan area developments of 1955 are dé 
scribed, with particular attention to land use, land area 
legal processes, and other factors. 

Significant developments of 1955 in the major catego 
ries Of municipal activity are reviewed by authorities on 
each. Most of the Year Book's regular sections have been 
retained and brought up to date. Features include data 
on form of government, salary of councilmen, pay rates 
for selected city jobs, salaries of officials, number of em 
ployees and payrolls, personnel organization, retirement 
systems, finance, fire and police. Directories of city officials 
and model municipal ordinances also are presented. 


U. S. Government Manual 


The 1956-57 edition of the United States Government 
Organuation Manual has now been published by the 
General Services Administration 
sections on the judicial, and 
Descriptive material outlines the legislative 
authority, purpose, functions and activities of each 
federal agency, and forty charts depict the organization 
of Congress, the executive departments and the large 
independent agencies. More than 4,100 officials are 
listed. One 56-page section summarizes the histories of 
agencies whose functions have been abolished or trans 
ferred since March 4, 1933. The Manual may be pur 
chased at $1.00 from the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Othce, Washington 25, D. C 


Its 782 pages contain 
lewislative, executive 


branches 


Aging America 


A study of this major and increasing 
social problem has been completed 
by the Council of State Governments: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THEIR OLDER CITIZENS 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1955 
With a Bill of Objectives and a Program of Action 


The report, prepared by a research staff of | munities. It summarizes the kinds of action 


the Council at the direction of the Governors’ state governments, and other units, now are 
Conference, deals with such factors as em- taking for the aging. And it proposes specific 
ployment and retirement for the aging; main- | means—involving both public and _ private 
tenance of their income; preservation of programs—to make our older people happier 
physical health; prevention of mental deteri- citizens, with roles of increased dignity 
oration: good institutional and home care: and productiveness. A wealth of recent 
and opportunity for older Americans to par- _ statistical data in tables and charts supports 
ticipate actively in the life of their com- _ the text. 
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Mr. Eugene B. Power 
University Microfilms 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Indispensable for Keference 


1956-57 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENT 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


This new edition presents authoritative, timely informa- 
tion on all the ferty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Schools and Libraries 
Administrative Systems Health and Welfare 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Highways and Aviation 
Judicial Organization Regulatory Activities 
Taxation and Finance Conservation, Corrections, 
Intergovernmental Relations and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and a 1957 Supplement to bring listings of elective 
oflicials and of legislators up to date. 
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